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MASS MEDIA RESPONSIBILITY TO POLITICAL ELITES 
Kenneth P. Adler 


Critics of press, radio, television, and film usually allege and at- 
tack three shortcomings of the mass media: their low cuitural level, 
their pernicious social or psychological effects, and their inadequate 
or biased treatment of public affairs. 

This paper concerns only the last of these criticisms, namely, that 
mass media coverage of public affairs is not as full, fair, or informa- 
tive as it should be. Underlying this criticism is the assumption that 
in a democracy the media of mass communication, and above all the 
newspapers, have special responsibilities toward the electorate. The 
voters, so the argument goes, are xot likely to make or to support 
rational political decisions unless they are given easy access to the 
relevant facts. The Constitution guarantees the freedom of the press. 
But, in return for this guarantee, the press has a moral obligation to 
serve as a link between government and the people. It can meet this 
obligation by reporting and interpreting governmental plans and ac- 
tivities to the electorate, and by providing sufficient background in- 
formation to permit the citizen to judge the wisdom of a particular 
course of action. At the same time the press must keep public officials 
informed about the wishes and opinions of the electorate, and must 
constantly seek to uncover and to expose any abuse of public office. 

In examining the validity of this argument I shall talk primarily 
about newspapers. Radio, television, and film, at least in this coun- 
try, are generally used for entertainment rather than for political 
education. I should like to suggest that the notions about press re- 
sponsibility which I have just outlined are based on a misconception 
of the present role of the mass media. They are based on an under- 
standing of newspapers as they functioned until late in the 19th cen- 
tury, that is papers of small circulation addressing themselves to 
those most active in public affairs. But the penny press, the yellow 
press, the high speed rotary press—these innovations and inventions 
radically changed the distribution of newspapers, and thereby their 
functions. 


Kenneth P. Adler—Senior Research Officer, Audience Research Division, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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It was E. W. Scripp, founder of the Scripps-Howard chain, who 
said “The daily press is intended for the masses of our citizens, not 
for the highbrows”. And what do the masses want to read? They 
want to read about people, not about things. They turn to news and 
feature stories about crime, sex, sports, and entertainment—not to 
news about the United Nations, the House Committee on Executive 
Expenditures, or the proposed budget of Franklin County for the 
coming fiscal year. 

But, you may ask, is it not still the newspaper’s responsibility to 
report public affairs for those who are interested—even if these in- 
terested citizens are a minority? Before attempting to answer that 
question, let us take a closer look at this interested minority. Recent 
studies of political behavior in the United States show that about 
one third of the electorate is unaware of almost any political event. 
Another third has only rudimentary acquaintance with major politi- 
cal developments. Only the remaining third—less than that on many 
issues—is really informed about current events, and of this third 
only a small fraction effectively influences public policy. These active 
and informed citizens may be considered a self-selected “political 
elite.” This elite includes the official slate-makers as well as the men 
behind the scenes; the spokesmen for interest groups as well as the 
informed and active citizens; the core group in the League of Women 
Voters and in dozens of other voluntary organizations which take an 
active interest in public affairs. 

In evaluating how well the mass media meet their obligations to 
the political elite it becomes important to know where the elite now 
seek information on public affairs. Research evidence shows that the 
politically active citizen in the United States—just as his more let- 
hargic countrymen—trelies heavily upon the mass media, especially 
on newspapers and on news magazines. In fact, the more influential 
the citizen the more publications he consumes. 

A recent study compared the reading habits of politically influ- 
ential people with those of individuals not particularly influential but 
interested, perhaps even active, in political affairs.1 The difference in 
the amount of print consumed by these two above-average groups 
was striking. Three-quarters of the “influentials” read three or more 
daily newspapers; nearly half of them regularly read seven or more 


1. Kenneth P. Adler and Davis Bobrow, “Interest and Influence in Foreign 
Affairs,” Public Opinion Quarterly, xx, No. 1. (Spring 1956), 89-101. 
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weekly and monthly periodicals. In contrast, only one-third of the 
less influential group read three or more daily papers, only one-fifth 
read seven or more magazines. But despite all this reading, these 
politically aware citizens relied little on any of the local metropoli- 
tan newspapers. For news of national, and especially of internation- 
al affairs, they relied on the New York Times or some other national 
newspaper, on news magazines and journals of opinion, and on acad- 
emic or class publications specializing in the discussion of public 
affairs. 

Now these data say two things: first, they indicate that the polit- 
ical elite is not satisfied with the quality and quantity of national and 
international news in newspapers, even in the larger ones. Second, 
and perhaps more important, these findings make clear that there are 
alternative sources of information on national and world affairs—even 
if it is necessary to scan several publications to obtain what the 
Hutchins Commission described as “a truthful, comprehensive, and 
intelligent account of the day’s events in a context which gives them 
meaning”’. 

But what about the information on state and local affairs needed 
by the political elites? Where do you turn if the local newspaper and 
the local radio—and whatever there may be in the way of local tele- 
vision—are silent? 

Until now, most studics of press performance have confined their 
attention to the way the press reports national and international 
affairs. The method usually followed is to compare how different 
papers handle the same news event. Wherever the sample is not 
restricted to papers in only one community or one state, the New 
York Times is almost always the yardstick for measuring a news- 
paper’s quality. Explicitly or implicitly it is assumed that the New 
York Times is the model which other editors should emulate. 

These procedures, I submit, are not adequate for evaluating press 
performance. They are not sufficient to determine whether a news- 
paper meets its responsibilities to politically active citizens. My 
quarrel with these methods—and I am guilty of having helped to 
develop and publicize them—is twofold: First, I do not think that 
we need or want or can afford to support more than one Times-like 
compendium. Second, I believe that a newspaper’s coverage of local 
and state events tells us more about its service to the political com- 
munity than its handling of national and international news. 
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The New York Times serves primarily the elites and is especially 
edited for them. It is read by the leaders of business and industry, 
by the taste-makers and the culture-vultures, and—last but not least 
—by the political elite. In a metropolitan area of 14 million inhabit- 
ants, with seven newspapers, its daily local circulation ranks sixth. 
Only the Herald Tribune, another “highbrow” paper, is still smaller. 
How then can we ask other papers, in far smaller and poorer com- 
munities, to use the New York Times as their model? 

The second objection to the methods used to evaluate press per- 
formance is really more basic. We know that there are alternative 
sources of information on national and international affairs if the lo- 
cal media report such events poorly. But for local and state news 
there are no other sources. It is here that the local editor really 
serves as a “gatekeeper”. Information which does not pass the gate 
he tends, very likely, never becomes news. For rare are the communi- 
ties in which radio or TV news departments, or a second newspaper, 
offer any real competition to the local news monopoly. 

One may object that the local media cannot afford to cover fully 
local affairs any more than they can national and international 
affairs. After all, newspapers already print considerably more news 
on public affairs than purely commercial considerations, based on 
readership figures, warrant. 

It is true that public affairs news which does not make the front 
pages generally attracts fewer readers than the sports pages, the 
gossip columns, or the comics. But we know that most people are 
more interested in plans for resurfacing Main Street than in legis- 
lation for a national highway system; more concerned about the 
quality of the local school curriculum than about the national teach- 
er shortage; more worried about a small increase in the number of 
local relief cases than in the national trend of unemployment. In 
other words, good coverage of local public affairs is not only essential 
for the effective functioning of a democratic political community; it 
also attracts readers and sells newspapers. Witness the tremendous 
growth of community newspapers in metropolitan areas, and the de- 
velopment of neighborhood sections in our large papers. Further evi- 
dence is presented in a University of Chicago thesis by Nina Redd. 
2. Nina M. Redd, News in the Chicago Area: A Description of Supply and 
Demand, M.A. thesis, Communication, August 1956. 
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Miss Redd’s study suggests that per capita newspaper circulation in 
communities with “good” papers —that is, papers which have shown 
an unusual interest in public affairs—is higher than in communi- 
ties with relatively “poor” newspapers. 

The greatest responsibility of the mass media therefore is to re- 
port fully local and state affairs of public concern. No matter how 
desirable the political elite would find better local reporting of na- 
tional and international news, the economic facts of life make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for mass media to serve this minority audi- 
ence adequately. But when the local editor abdicates his position as 
the community’s town crier, watchdog and conscience, his city is 
directly and seriously affected. When he excels in the reporting of 
local public affairs, both his paper and his community benefit. 


Out in the short-grass country there was a young attorney who did not 
have many clients. In fact, he was about to starve. So the judge appointed 
him to defend a widow accused of selling mortgaged hogs and using the money. 
Legally, the lawyer had no case at all because the woman admitted the charges. 
But, upon inquiring into the facts, he discovered that she had five children 
and was struggling to provide food and shelter for them. He told her to 
dress the children in clean clothes but not to worry if their toes and elbows 
were out. He arranged to have them seated on a bench near the witness 
stand. Then he instructed the mother how to answer the questions—“When 
you get on that witness stand, just tell the truth and leave the rest to me.” 

The trial came. The jury was selected, and the judge questioned the 
widow— 

“Did you know that the hogs were mortgaged ?” 

“Yes, your honor,” 

“Did you use the money ?” 

“Yes your honor.” 

“Why did you use the money?” 

“To feed my babies,” she answered as she indicated the bench where they 
sat all in a row. 

When the young lawyer finished his speech, the jury no longer saw the 
law because the law said “guilty.” Instead they saw five little hungry 
mouths and ten little bare feet. The jury saw the workings of a higher law— 
the law of life itself. They saw a mother trying to feed her babies, and the 
jury said “not guilty... .” 

While facts constitute the material out of which arguments are made, yet 
passions, prejudices, sentiments, and emotions play a strong part in determining 
the actions of human beings. 

—Josh Lee, in How To Hold An Audience 
Without A Rope 











A TALKING WORLD 
Walter B. Emery 


The vastness and efficiency of modern communication media con- 
trast sharply with limited and crude facilities in use during the early 
period of our nation’s history. There were no telephones, no radios, 
and no ocean cables. There was some tinkering with telegraphy but 
its feasibility had not yet been demonstrated. The postal service had 
been established, but stage coach travel was slow and it took days 
and days to get a message across the country, and communication 
to and from foreign lands required weeks and even months to reach 
their destinations. 

The pressing need for improved methods of communication in a 
rapidly expanding nation stimulated experimental studies. As early as 
1837, Samuel Morse and Alfred Vail had demonstrated that intelli- 
gence could be transmitted over wires and recorded by means of 
electromagnetism. The equipment which they first used had little 
to suggest the utility and efficiency of modern telegraphic apparatus. 
After some improvements, however, Morse plead with Congress for 
an appropriation to build an experimental line between Washington 
and Baltimore. He aroused interest, but some Congressmen were 
skeptical. He was called a “crank” and was ridiculed for his “vision- 
ary” ideas. 

Despite the mockery, Morse was able to muster sufficient votes 
to get an appropriation. On March 3, 1843, Congress passed a bill 
giving him $30,000 to construct his telegraph line. A year later the 
line was completed, and on May 24, 1844, it was formally opened 
with special ceremonies in the old Supreme Court room in the Capi- 
tol. Congressional leaders and other high government officials heaped 
praises and congratulations upon the proud and happy Morse. 


A New Era of Social and Economic Growth 


The use of electromagnetic energy for long distance communi- 
cation had definitely proved its worth. Henceforth it was destined to 


Walter B. Emery—College of Communication Arts, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. This article is a condensed version of a chapter 
from Dr. Emery’s projected book, Broadcasting Regulations and Responsibil- 
ities. 
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play an increasingly important part in the social and economic prog- 
ress of the nation and the world. 

By 1856, many telegraph companies had been organized and lines 
between many major cities had been established. This expansion con- 
tinued at a rapid pace during the War between the States. In Octo- 
ber, 1861, a line was completed to San Francisco providing service 
across the country. President Lincoln, despite reverses at Bull Run, 
was not too busy to acknowledge receipt of several messages which 
came over the line during the first few days of its operation. 

The successful use of wire communication during the War gave 
impetus to its peace-time development. The social and economic 
utility of this new facility was now generally recognized. Important 
negotiations and transactions, which formerly required weeks and 
even months to accomplish, could now be completed in a few hours 
or days, and the parties were thus enabled to devote time and capi- 
tal to new enterprises. 

There followed a period of intense rivalry between telegraph com- 
panies. Cut-throat competition was the order of the day. Rates were 
drastically cut in some sections of the country. While a few small 
companies were able to survive, many were unable to stand up 
against unrestrained competition and the economic power of giant 
monopoly. 

While the war of wires was being waged, scientists were making 
new discoveries and developing new techniques. Duplex machinery 
came in to use on the leading circuits in the country and increased 
the carrier capacity of the wires. This was followed by the develop- 
ment of quadrupling equipment and apparatus for automatic trans- 
mission which made it possible to send and record several thousand 
words per minute. 

These developments and improvements were extremely helpful 
to news reporting. Following the construction of the Morse wire in 
the early days, telegraphic news reports carried by such papers as 
the National Intelligencer and the Washington Madisonian became 
popular features with the reading public. During the years that fol- 
lowed, with the improvement and extension of wire facilities, news 
agencies, such as the Associated Press, developed a thriving business. 
By the turn of the century, the newspapers of the country were send- 
ing news messages by Western Union totaling hundreds of millions 
of words per year. 
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Wires, Cables and World Community 


Not all the developments, by any means, took place in this 
country. Scientists in Germany, Russia, France, and other European 
countries, did important experimental work in electrical communi- 
cation, and it achieved considerable growth in these countries during 
the forties and fifties. It had made a beginning during these years in 
India, Australia, China, Japan, Turkey, and some countries in Cen- 
tral and South America. 

It was only natural for men to begin thinking of connecting links 
among nations. Early in his career, Morse had predicted the span- 
ning of the Atlantic and the ultimate development of a world-wide 
telegraphic network. After long and heroic efforts, with many dis- 
heartening setbacks, the Atlantic Telegraph Company, under the 
leadership of Cyrus Field, completed the construction of the first 
Atlantic cable. 

On August 5, 1858, a few days after the cable was laid, the New 
York Evening Post, commented that “the hearts of the civilized world 
will beat in a single pulse, and from that time forth forevermore, the 
continental divisions of the earth will in a measure lose their con- 
ditions of time and distance. . . .” 

A few days later, the Queen of England sent a message over the 
cable to the President of the United States in which she prophesied 
that it would prove an additional link between Great Britain and the 
United States, “whose friendship is founded upon their common in- 
terest and reciprocal esteem.” President Buchanan replied, express- 
ing the hope that the cable might “prove to be a bond of perpetual 
peace and friendship between the kindred nations, and an instrument 
destined by Divine Providence to diffuse religion, civilization, liberty 
and laws throughout the world.” 

By 1870, a large part of the world was embraced by a network 
of telegraph wires. This expanding web of wires was having a vital 
effect upon international relations and the development of world 
community. 


The Ring of the Magneto-Bell 


While this vast telegraphic expansion was taking place, scientists 
were experimenting with the idea that human speech might be trans- 
mitted over wires. In 1876, Alexander Graham Bell, working in his 
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laboratory in Boston, demonstrated that it could be done. He took 
advantage of every opportunity to demonstrate how his new con- 
trivance worked. He exhibited it at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876 where thousand of people from all parts of the 
world had a chance to view its operations. 

Public interest in the use of the telephone increased so rapidly 
that by March, 1881, there was only one city in the country with 
more than 15,000 people that did not have a telephone exchange. 

The growth of telephonic communication presented a real threat 
to the telegraph industry. The telephone offered a convenience and 
a wide range of human contacts not provided by the telegraph. It was 
one thing to read a short, printed message from a friend 200 miles 
away, but it was something else to hear that friend’s voice over the 
telephone. To meet the competition of the expanding telephone ser- 
vice, Western Union began building telephone exchanges of its own 
throughout the country. 

The Bell company retaliated by bringing suit for infringement 
of patent. The contest was settled out of court in 1879, Western 
Union admitting the validity of the Bell patents. Under the agree- 
ment, the telephone company was permitted the exclusive use for 
seventeen years of all its patents in the field of telephony. During 
this period, Western Union was to pay twenty per cent of the rentals 
and royalties paid in by Bell licensees. The Bell company agreed to 
purchase the Western Union telephone system and to stay out of 
the telegraph business. 

This arrangement gave the Bell interests a clear field for the 
development of telephone service. They organized a new company 
in 1890 and under the leadership of Theodore N. Vail, moved 
forward rapidly. Vail had already formulated plans for a nation- 
wide system of inter-connected telephones, using long distance lines. 
Five years later, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
was established in New York for the purpose of providing long 
distance service. On October 18, 1892, Bell sent the first message 
over a wire from New York to Chicago, and by the end of the 
century toll service had become a flourishing business. 

Technological developments had improved the quality of long 
distance communication. A report of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, published in 1904, gave a good summary of 
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the major improvements. The introduction of the loading coil had 
increased the efficiency of long distance circuits. A large part of 
the country was supplied with long distance lines built of sturdy 
copper wire. Improved equipment replaced the clumsy, hand-oper- 
ated magneto machines which required the subscriber to furnish 
his own current and to keep his battery in working condition. The 
old system had been superseded by the single central station battery, 
a few cells of which were able to do the work of many and could be 
maintained more economically and efficiently. In most large cities, 
underground cables had replaced the appalling and unsightly maze 
of wires above the streets. 

In 1905, the Bell system as a whole had more than four million 
subscribers and handled on an average more than 7,000 calls per 
minute, 460,000 an hour and close to eleven million a day. The 
distance of the calls varied from a few feet to more than 1600 miles. 
The Bell company was handling nearly forty times as many mes- 
sages as the telegraph companies. More than 30,000 towns and 
cities were connected by the wires of the system. 

This was not all. Beginning in the early nineties, numerous 
smaller companies not connected with the Bell System were establish- 
2d. By 1901, independent exchanges were being operated in 47 
states and in the territories, with an investment of 100 million 
dollars and over a million telephones. 

Not all the development had occurred in the United States. In 
1878, only two years aficr Bell had invented the telephone, public 
exchanges were opened in London, Manchester, and Liverpool. By 
1891, Glasgow, Paris, and Berlin were operating similar exchanges. 
The expansion continued and in 1910 all the principal cities in the 
world had telephone service. It was estimated that there were about 
ten million telephones in use, nearly two-thirds of which were in 
this country. The total number had almost reached the 15 million 
mark by 1915, the year that through service was established 
between New York and San Francisco. 

A few years before, a writer in a prominent magazine stated that 
“what we might call the telephonization of city life, for lack of a 
simple word, has remarkably altered our manner of living from 
what it was in the days of Abraham Lincoln. It has literally abolished 
the isolation of the separate family. It has become so truly an 
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organ of the social body that we now enter into contracts by 
telephone, give evidence, try lawsuits, make speeches, propose 
marriage, confer degrees, appeal to voters, and do almost everything 
else that is a matter of speech. . . . There seems to be no activity 
which is not being made more convenient by the telephone.”* The 
tinkle of the telephone bell could be heard in the heart of the deep- 
est mine and a new type of city with its towering skyscrapers was 
made possible by this marvel of communication. 


Wireless Wizardry 


But the telephonic achievements which evoked exclamatory 
utterances from writers of that day could nut compare with the 
wireless wonders which were already on the way. As early as 1901, 
Marconi had thrilled the world with the transmission of electro- 
magnetic signals across the Atlantic ocean. In March, 1903, the first 
transoceanic radio-gram appeared in the London Times. A few 
years later, De Forest transmitted speech across his laboratory, 
using a device which he called the Audion tube. This made voice 
amplification possible and was the basis for the development of 
radio telephony. 

In 1912, having acquired rights to the Audion tube from 
De Forest, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
began developmental work for its use in long distance communi- 
cation. By 1915, the company had inaugurated regular telephone 
service vetween New York and San Francisco. It was the same 
year, with the use of this same device, that the Bell engineers were 
able to span the Pacific and Atlantic oceans by radio telephony. 

World War I brought many improvements in the radio art. By 
1925, transoceanic telephony using radio waves had been developed 
to the point that it was almost as reliable as that by wire and cable. 
During the next few years, tele-communication developed rapidly 
and literally revolutionized the pattern of living in many parts of 
the world. 

In 1932, there were over 17 million telephones in use in the 
country. There were nearly ninety million miles of wire, enough to 
reach from the earth to the moon and back again more than 100 


*Herbert N. Casson in The Independent, October 26, 1911. 
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times. In 1934, the year the Federal Communications Commission 
was created, a vast network of wires extended to every major part 
of the globe with more than 32 million telephones in use. 

What a century before had been a multiplicity of provincial 
habitations widely separated by time and space and scattered over 
the face of the earth was now a talking world with the various 
parts literally linked together by wires and electromagnetic waves. 


EIGHT-WAY COMMUNICATION 


To reach the unconscious, words are used but not in the same sense as in 
intellectual discussions. Words are used in psychoanalysis without regard for 
their intelligibility to another and solely on the basis of what they mean to 
the person speaking them in terms of the experiences in his life. 

Words are used for communication between the conscious self and the 
unconscious self, not between one person’s conscious self and another person’s 
conscious self. Come to think of it, there is an eight-way communication 
going on at all times in the analytic session. The patient speaks to the analyst 
on both an unconscious and conscious level, the patient speaks to himself on 
these two levels, the analyst speaks to the patient on the two levels and the 
analyst speaks to himself on the two levels. 

It is not the word or ~oncept itself that is important, but what it symbol- 
izes. The symbolism is the thing. The pun, the nonsensical remark, the slip 
of the tongue are all-important. The impurities of daily conversation are the 
pure gold of psychoanalysis. —Lucy Freeman in Ftc., Winter 1956-7 


HUMANITY — RADAR CONTROLLED 


The fact that democracies do not have dictators does not mean that life 
within them is necessarily more free. Authority may simply have become 
invisible — gone underground, so to speak. This happens when authority takes 
the impersonal, diffused form of mass conformity. Unable to stand alone and 
express his potentialities as an individual, the conformist reaches out to get 
rid of his separate self by automatically patterning his behavior after his asso- 
ciates. He becomes, in David Riesman’s useful phrase, “other-directed,” radar 
controlled by the expectations of his associates. Thus he is provided with 
ready-made directives for his life while at the same time being relieved of 
responsibility for his choices. The authority at work in conformism is no less 
real for being concealed in anonymity; indeed it draws much of its strength 
from the fact that we have no idea we are being dictated to. We think we are 
simply acting normally, normality having itself come to be defined as behaving 
like everybody else. Any deviation from the prevailing pattern makes us feel 
queer. Difference becomes equivalent to oddity. 

—Huston Smith in The Purposes of Higher Education 
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MEDIA ALCHEMY IN ART AND SOCIETY 
Marshall McLuhan 


Almost forty years ago in their preface to The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America, Thomas and Znaniecki pointed out that the 
era of trial and error in social experiment had ended. The scale and 
speed of operations today is too great to tolerate error. More im- 
portant, the consequences of any operation are felt everywhere at 
once, both within and without the particular social area of change. 
The opening sentence of Dubarle’s Scientific Humanism and 
Christian Thought (New York: Philosophical Library, 1956) is this: 


Nothing perhaps is more important for the future of mankind 
than an intelligent anticipation of future technical develop- 
ments. 


To anticipate causes with effects was the formula which Descartes 
presented in his A Discourse on Method. Yet we are only beginning 
to use this method by which causes are discovered by tracking back- 
wards from effects, as in a detective story, or as in poetic procedure 
as described in Edgar Allen Poe’s Philosophy of Composition. Much 
later, in his essay on Hamlet, T. S. Eliot expressed the method this 
way: 


The only way of expressing emotion in the form of art is by 
finding an ‘objective correlative’; in other words, a set of 
objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the 
formula of that particular emotion; such that when the 
external facts which must terminate in sensory experience are 
given, the emotion is immediately evoked. 


Note that like Poe, Mr. Eliot insists on precision achieved by experi- 
ment with the art-form used as pilot model. The ultimate causes 
are tapped in the audience by the art model, the model being used as 
a control mechanism. The artist here, like the scientist, experiments 
with the effects of a model until the exact causes are discovered and 


Marshall McLuhan—Communication Research Specialist, Editor of Ex- 
plorations: Studies in Culture and Communication, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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brought to bear. This method might be called the method of inven- 
tion itself. And A. N. Whitehead, in Science and the Modern World, 
pointed out that this fact was the prime discovery of the nineteenth 
century rather than the discovery of any applied process. 

For communicators in any medium this method is now indispen- 
sable, whether in advertising, in politics, in education, in art. Because 
a general scattering of shots may not only be wasteful, but it may, in 
an electronic world of simultaneous effects, touch off unforseen 
chains of reaction. The Poe-Eliot method is not only efficient, it is 
now necessary, and anything less is in fact irresponsible. In periods 
or areas when information moved at a pre-electronic pace, the effects 
of the through-put of information with reference to any given 
social structure of knowledge and attitudes could be counted on to 
be manageable. 

Kenneth Boulding’s The Image is an important event in ad- 
vancing our knowledge of alchemica! change in all types of structure. 
And we achieve this advance by seeing every kind of structure, from 
the botanical to the animal and human, as a knowledge structure 
subject to information in-put. The structure is the image: 


We must distinguish carefully between the image and the 
messages that reach it. The messages consist of information 
in the sense that they are structured experiences. The mean- 
ing of the message is the change which it produces in the 
image. 


Boulding is disposed to regard some information as neutral (“We 
may imagine that the message is going straight through without 
hitting it.”). Such neutral messages bombarding the inattentive 
image or structure have tended in our time to be cut down almost to 
zero. Modern psychology is here in accord with the arts in thinking 
that subliminally received messages (what used to be called cultural 
conditioning) are much the most effective as shaping powers. Rich- 
ard Neutra’s Survival Through Design is representative of the full 
recognition today of the power of the messages from interior and 
exterior design in buildings to pattern general awareness and to 
affect even physiological states. 

Massive achievements like Siegfried Giedion’s Space, Time, and 
Architecture or his Mechanization Takes Command offer as it were 
a vivisectional awareness of the living inter-relational current of 
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forms and information. Fifty years ago James Joyce expressed this 
new revolutionary of inclusive consciousness this way: 


The modern spirit is vivisective. Vivisection itself is the most 
modern process one can conceive. The ancient spirit accepted 
phenomena with a bad grace. The ancient method investi- 
gated law with the lantern of justice, morality with the 
lantern of revelation, art with the lantern of tradition. But 
all these lanterns have magical properties: they transform 
and disfigure. The modern method examines its territory by 
the light of day. Italy has added a science to civilization by 
putting out the lantern of justice and considering the crimi- 
nal in production and in action. . .. If you were an esthetic 
philosopher you would take note of all my vagaries because 
here you have the spectacle of the esthetic instinct in action. 
The philosophic college should spare a detective for me. 


Joyce himself pursued this method far beyond the youthful bounds 
he here discusses. But like that of detective fiction, the method 
consists not in theorizing but in reconstructing or projecting a situa- 
tion in its entirety. This inclusive consciousness, however, is itself 
a by-product of electronic or instantaneous communication. And it 
was Poe who invented both the detective story and the symbolist 
poem as his response to the electronic challenge. Let us put it this 
way: As a newspaper man Poe had long been aware that the seriali- 
zation of a novel in paper or magazine compelled the writer to work 
backwards, since it was necessary to know the end at the beginning. 
(Long experience with this pressure finally brought Dickens round 
to writing a detective story at the end of his life.) Poe saw that 
the principle extended all the way to the daily news report. For, if 
news came in so fast that no single editorial eye could process the 
entire contents of the paper, then it was necessary to package the 
news in a style that made the reader the editor. The telegraph press 
thus becomes a do-it-yourself affair. Poe saw that the change in the 
press presaged a change in poetry and the arts as well. And Baude- 
laire and Valéry hailed Poe as a second Leonardo de Vinci, as a great 
inventor. The detective story in an eminent degree makes of the 
reader a co-creator. Much more so does the symbolist poem move 
in this direction, since it is very much a do-it-yourself kit. 

How then explain the general irritation on the part of the public 
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with art forms which flatter the public by asking it to participate 
directly in the creative process? An even harder question: Why have 
five centuries passed without anybody seeking to report the many 
kinds of alchemy effected by print on the minds of men and the in- 
stitutions of society? We have long been expert in seeking and effect- 
ing change, but we have been oblivious to many of the radical 
changes we have succeeded in bringing about. My answers to the two 
above questions may help to throw some light on a variety of mat- 
ters. To the first question, “Why did the public not rally with en- 
thusiasm to the creator role?” my answer is that we had been only 
too successful in creating a consumer-oriented public that expected 
all articles presented to it to be fully processed for immediate use. 
Electronic media are not mechanical but post-mechanical, and they 
evoke very different attitudes of mind from the mechanical age. On 
all sides we can see the rise of the “oral man” once more, the man 
whose awareness is shaped by the simultaneous flow of information 
from every quarter at once, a man who takes for granted that any 
situation has many levels at once. 

This suggestion also points to the answer to the second question, 
“How is it possible that in five centuries we have failed to observe 
the social and personal consequences of the production and con- 
sumption of the printed word?” Apart from casual noting of the 
spread of information and literacy, why have we not looked into the 
effect of print on our habits of thought and feeling, and of its effect 
on the arts and sciences? There must be something in the nature of 
this influence from print which forbids the study of the influence. I 
think there is, and that it is as follows: The printed word is a still 
“shot” of mental movement. The reader is the projector and audi- 
ence as well. He puts the still shots or printed words into rapid 
motion and typically has the illusion of following the movements of 
thought of the author. He may even have the illusion of carrying on 
a dialogue with the writer. 

Now it was not possible to read pre-print manuscripts either fast 
or silently. The manuscript reader was much more like a watcher of 
lantern slides, for which he provided his own sound effects. TV, on 
the other hand, is not movie-like since it is not a series of static 
frames or shots, nor is it the re-creation of a series of past move- 
ments by means of such still shots. TV is a new start, like the in- 
vention of writing itself. But the movie is in a sense the final stage 
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of the Gutenberg revolution; for the movie is a mechanical not an 
electronic form. And print was the first mechanization of a handi- 
craft, the first form of mass production by exact repetition. 

The reason, then, that we have for so long been blind to the 
profound effects of print on our habits of thought (quite apart from 
anything said in print) may well be that print has a heavy bias 
towards packaging and explaining reality by means of static non- 
mutational forms. Western mathematics and science have, until the 
nuclear revolution, proceeded by the analysis of situations into small 
static items in the style of the differential calculus, and later, of 
statistical analysis. With the nuclear revolution we find ourselves 
suddenly in a world of live, dynamic models and structures. Game 
theory can cope with the rapid mutation of structures brought upon 
us by the instant movement of information round the globe and 
round the clock. But the mechanical self-contained Newtonian 
models can no longer provide such correspondence with the new 
realities. 

Supported by dynamic models we can face with some equani- 
mity the fact that change itself is the only constant in an electronic 
world of communication. But it is a world in which the creative 
imagination of the artist is now needed by the men who handle the 
computers. Electronics have not only abolished the old boundaries 
between nations and planets but between the arts and the sciences. 
And if post-literate men find the psychic price for these adventures 
is too high, they will devise new kinds of social equilibrium such 
as enabled pre-literate men to fix their social forms in patterns that 
sometimes held for hundreds of thousands of years. 


* * * 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. The other evening I heard two of my Scouts, 
who go to different schools, trying to impress one another with their progress 
in English. A third boy stood by listening. The conversation went something 
like this: 

“Have you had the relative pronoun yet?” 

“Oh, sure. We're getting finite verbs now.” 

“We had those a long time ago. Now we’re getting the indicative mood 
and the ablative absolution. Ever have them?” 

“Sure. We also had the subterranean conjection and the possessive ad- 
jective.” 

“That’s nothing. We had the double genitive and the hysterical present.” 

“Oh yeah? Well I bet you never had the passionate auxiliary!” 

“Sure did! We even had the spilled infinitive!” 
Suddenly the third boy, who had said nothing, spoke up: “At our school,” he 
said quietly, “we have the extended recess. Ever have that?” And the con- 
versation died. —from Scouting, May-June 1957. 














COMMENTS ON “SUBLIMINAL PROJECTION” 
H. RicHArp BLACKWELL 


There is considerable contemporary interest in the use of adver- 
tising slogans which are optically projected as additions to regular 
motion picture and TV programs, for such short durations that they 
are considered to be “subliminal”, that is, below the threshold of 
vision. These “subliminal projections” are alleged to have unusual 
powers of persuasion which compel the viewer to follow their dic- 
tates, even though the slogan has not been “seen”. If subliminal 
projections could live up to their billing, the implications of such a 
technique for widespread use in advertising are obvious, as are the 
awesome possibilities such a technique offers for control of the beliefs 
and attitudes of national populations. 

In the opinion of the writer, however, there is no convincing 
evidence that subliminal projections offer possibilities or threats of 
especially effective control of human behavior. On the contrary, 
there is rather convincing evidence that optical projections are 
effective in direct proportion to their visibility, so that subliminal 
projections are unusually ineffective. That is, the less visible the 
projection, the less will be its effectiveness. 

The bases for these opinions will be shown to depend upon the 
basic nature of psychophysical discrimination data and methods 
used to collect such data. 

In the literature concerned with the scientific study of human 
sensory reception and organization of information, there is a 
phenomenon known as “subliminal perception”, which is closely 
related to subliminal projection. 

In 1884, Peirce and Jastrow! demonstrated by experiment that 
observers are capable of discriminating differences between weights 
significantly better than chance, even though the differences are so 
small that the observers have no confidence in the correctness of 
their judgments. In the years since 1884, this phenomenon has been 


H. Richard Blackwell—Vision Research Laboratories and Department of 
Psychology, University of Michigan. 
1. C. S. Peirce and J. Jastrow. “On small differences of sensation.” Mem. 
Nat. Acad. Sci., 3, 73-83 (1884). 
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demonstrated repeatedly for the various sensory modalities, and for 
many different environmental and stimulus conditions. This phenom- 
enon, subliminal perception, might more accurately be designated 
discrimination without awareness. 

Ever since Peirce and Jastrow, there has been a tendency to 
ascribe a mysterious quality to this phenomenon, since the idea of 
behavioral wheels turning in one’s head without one’s awareness 
seems to smirk of black magic. Of course, the continuing develop- 
ment of our knowledge of the physiological bases of behavior has 
made it abundantly clear that there are many physical events 
which do not intrude into consciousness. Still, the idea of sensory 
stimuli which can produce perceptual changes without awareness 
has a particularly strong appeal to those interested in the occult. 
It is probably no accident that research on discrimination without 
awareness has often been closely related to studies of “extrasensory 
perception” (ESP) which might be described as awareness without 
discrimination, or indeed without stimuli. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to postulate a subconscious cr 
an unconscious to explain the apparent contradiction implied by the 
phrase, discrimination without awareness. It is merely necessary to 
define the terms discrimination and awareness precisely, and to 
examine a few experimental studies in which these concepts have 
been systematically studied. 

The human is capable of making as many different types of 
discriminations as an experimenter can provide suitable stimulus and 
instructional conditions to elicit discriminations. Let us begin by 
describing a simple stimulus situation, and then consider several 
discriminatory tasks which can be required of the observer. 

Let us place a human observer in a uniformly white-lighted room 
and present an added flash of light as a stimulus from time to time. 
Let the light flash be a simple circular disc of white light, of fixed 
physical brightness, presented for a short period of time at one point 
on a wall of the room. Let the observer be instructed merely that he 
will “see” a spot of light presented on the wall from time to time 
and that he is to make a verbal report when he sees the light. The 
measurement method described here will be designated the yes — no 
procedure. 

If the observer is not informed of the size or shape of the spot 
of light, or of its locations, he will initially adopt a very strict 
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criterion of what constitutes seeing the light, and hence will report 
few instances of “seeing”. As the experiment continues, the observer 
will begin to report increasingly more instances of “seeing”. Such 
behavior might be called learning. We can be somewhat more pre- 
cise. It is clear that what the observer does with repetition of the 
stimulus is to begin to define the characteristics of the stimulus ever 
more precisely from his experience of it. As he is able to define the 
stimulus more precisely, the observer is able to develop an efficient 
criterion on the basis of which stimulus and non-stimulus states can 
be differentiated. The process of developing and utilizing a criterion 
of efficient discrimination undoubtedly involves discovering a sensi- 
tive basis upon which the stimulus states (the signal) can be differ- 
entiated from the non-stimulus states (the noise). This statement 
implies that sensory discrimination is a statistical process, which 
it is known to be. 

The aspect of the discriminatory process of direct interest here 
may be discussed most readily with reference to Figure 1. Consider 
first the outermost limit line to the right of the striped zone. This 
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FIGURE 1 


Values of detection probability as a function of relative stimulus contrast. 
The curve farthest to the left represents values obtained with the forced— 
choice procedure. The striped zone represents the range of values obtained 
with the yes—no procedure: the limiting curve to the right represents un- 
practiced observers; the limiting curve to the left represents observers who 
have had 8-10 hours of practice. 
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line represents the empirical relation between the probability that 
an unpracticed observer will respond “yes” and the contrast (pro- 
portional brightness difference) of the stimulus light. Each point on 
this curve signifies that a fixed value of the stimulus contrast will 
evoke some probability of the “yes” response between 0 and 1. This 
statement implies that the observer will sometimes “see” a given 
stimulus and on other occasions will not “see” the identical stimulus. 
Thus, the presence of discrimination as indicated by the “yes” re- 
sponse is a statistical matter over a wide range of contrast values. 
The range of stimulus contrasts over which discrimination is greater 
than zero and less than 1. is known as the threshold range. It is 
apparent from Figure 1 that this range is considerable, even for the 
right-most limit line being considered. It should be apparent from 
the foregoing that any stimulus in this range of values will be “seen” 
sometimes and not seen others. The curve in Figure 1 represents the 
average data for 78 observers from experiments described in detail 
elsewhere.” 

In experiments such as we have described, there can be no dis- 
crimination without awareness. What conceivable meaning could 
this phrase have in an experiment in which discrimination is in- 
dicated by the response “yes”? How could an observer be unaware 
of discrimination and yet reply “‘yes” when asked if he had made a 
discrimination? 

Discrimination without awareness implies that discrimination is 
indicated by some response which is at least not so obviously related 
to a subjective affirmation of awareness as the word “yes”. As an 
example of an experimental situation in which discrimination with- 
out awareness is logically possible, consider the following variant on 
our original experiment. 

et the experimenter inform the observer that the light stimuli 
will be programmed into a series of “trials”. Each trial consists of 
a sequence of four temporal intervals demarcated by buzzer souncis. 
The light is to be presented in one and only one of the four intervals 
during each trial. The observer is to watch carefully during all four 
intervals of each trial and then choose the interval most likely to 
have contained the light. He must make a choice for each trial re- 


2. H. R. Blackwell, Psychophysical Thresholds: Experimental Studies of 
Methods of Measurement, University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor: Engineer- 
ing Research Institute Bulletin No. 36, pp. 227 (1953). 
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gardless of whether or not he saw the light. The observer is encour- 
aged to “play his hunches”, since he will be more often right than 
wrong. 

We have used the described procedure in research in these 
laboratories since 1946, and refer to it as the temporal forced choice 
procedure. As is described in detail elsewhere we have measured 
the limiting discriminatory performance reached by the 78 observers 
referred to above, after some 8-10 hours of practice with this meth- 
od. The average results obtained in this way are presented in Figure 
1 as the line farthest to the left. In this case, the probability values 
refer to the probability of correct identification of the actual 
tempora! interval, which contained the stimulus light, after allow- 
ance for chance successes. Allowance for chance successes is in 
accordance with the relation 

Pu-C 
aed 
where Pc is the corrected probability and Pu is the uncorrected 
probability. C is the chance factor, in this case .25. 

As before, there is a definite range of contrast values over which 
the probability of discrimination varies between 0 and 1. Note, how- 
ever, the large difference in the placement of this curve and the 
original curve representing the probability of “yes” responses of the 
same observers. Compare the differences in the probability of 
discrimination at values of relative contrast equal to 1.0 and 2.0. 
At 1.0, the probabilities are .08 and .50; at 2.0, they are .35 and 
.99. The difference between these extreme curves in Figure 1 would 
seem to be an excellent quantitative example of discrimination with- 
out awareness. After practice, these observers were able to iden- 
tify correctly the temporal interval occupied by a light stimulus 
with contrast values which originally were scarcely ever “‘seen”’. 

Actually, this interpretation of the data is not entirely accu- 
rate. Half the observers simply continued making “yes” responses 
for 8-10 hours. The final limiting performance these observers at- 
tained is indicated by the outermost limit line to the left of the 
striped zone in Figure 1. It is apparent that the observers who in- 
dicated discrimination by the “yes” response improved their dis- 
crimination markedly, but did not quite reach as high discrimination 
probabilities as did the observers who used the forced—choice pro- 
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cedure. The large improvement in discrimination for the observers 
using the yes—no procedure means that they learned to discrimi- 
nate with awareness stimuli which they had earlier been unable to 
so discriminate. The remaining difference between the best yes—no 
performance and the forced—choice performance implies the exist- 
ence of some discrimination (as indicated by correct forced— 
choices) without awareness (as indicated by “yes” responses). 

Now, it is of great importance that observers can become aware 
of stimuli of which they were not originally aware either by use of 
the forced—choice procedure or by repetition of the yes—no pro- 
cedure. It is possible to conceptualize the process of “learning” 
this implies in terms of the development of an efficient criterion for 
differentiating signal from noise. One quantitative formulation of 
this type mechanism is described elsewhere? by Tanner and Swets, 
and is designated a statistical decision-making mechanism. 

It is of interest to report the unsolicited comments which ob- 
servers almost invariably make when they are introduced to the 
forced—choice procedure. The observers first express mild surprise at 
the unusual instructions to “play their hunches”. They then express 
the opinion that they are unable to select more than a few correct 
temporal intervals, even though they may be able to select 90% 
correct intervals. When informed of the extent of their success in 
discrimination by forced—choice, the observers are incredulous, then 
fascinated at their “unsuspected powers” of discriminating. How- 
ever, after a few hours of experience with this procedure, the ob- 
servers become much less surprised and much less interested in their 
“discrimination without awareness”, and by the end of 8-10 hours, 
they are veterans of the procedure, and seem no longer at all sur- 
prised at their success. In fact, many observers with this much ex- 
perience are able to estimate quite accurately the number of correct 
responses they have made, with a small error of underestima- 
tion being the most common result. The point to be emphasized is 
that there is something that seems unusual to the observers during 
this training experience. This result may help explain some of the 
unusual claims for the effectiveness of subliminal projections. 

It is important to emphasize that the value of probability even 
for the observers practiced in the forced—choice procedures (the 


3. W.P. Tanner, Jr., and J. A. Swets. “A Decision-Making Theory of Visual 
Detection.” Psychol. Rev. 61:401-409 (1954). 
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left-most curve in Figure 1) is a generally increasing function of 
stimulus contrast. In other words, discriminations without aware- 
ness are like ordinary discriminations in that they increase with 
greater stimulus magnitude. There is no evidence that smaller stim- 
ulus magnitudes ever lead to greater discrimination, a common as- 
sumption with respect to subliminal projections. It should be fur- 
ther emphasized that decreasing stimulus discriminability by re- 
ducing exposure time (as is done with subliminal projections) has 
the same effect as reducing stimulus contrast, as was done in the 
experiments reported here. 

The discussion thus far has been concerned with a simple visual 
stimulus with controlled informational content. The only informa- 
tion introduced by the experimenter was the existence or non-exist- 
ence of the stimulus. Of course, the size, shape, edge sharpness, or 
temporal course of the stimulus may have provided information 
which was utilized in setting the signal/noise criterion. Still, the 
informational content of the simple stimulus used was undeniably 
minimal. Even with minimum information input, our studies dem- 
onstrate the existence of discrimination without awareness. Further- 
more, it has been shown that the instructions and discriminatory 
task set for the observer (forced—choice versus yes—no) alter the 
extent of discrimination. 

Possibilities for far more complex relations exist in the case of 
visual stimuli containing more information than the simple disc. Any 
linguistic phrase has considerably more informational content than 
the simple disc used in these experiments. Perhaps more important 
in the present connection is that there are a great many cognitive 
frameworks within which discrimination may be required. The ob- 
server may be asked to indicate whether or not he detected the 
presence of the stimulus phrase. He may be asked to indicate its 
approximate length, or the number of words or letters in it. At a 
higher level, the observer may be asked to identify which of a group 
of sample phrases he considered the phrase most likely to have been. 
Finally, the observer may be asked to reproduce the phrase accu- 
rately. 

Each of these levels of discrimination may be studied with a 
methodology which involves either an explicit awareness of the pres- 
ence of discrimination (analogous to the yes—no procedure) or one 
which involved only an indication of discrimination (analogous to 
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the forced—choice procedure). It is to be expected that the difference 
in discrimination probability between these two methods of indi- 
cating discrimination will increase for more complex discriminations. 
In this connection, it should be interesting to investigate the extent 
to which subliminal projections are actually discriminated, by hav- 
ing observers select among a number of slogans the one most likely 
to have been shown to them during a demonstration. It would be 
expected that the observers would exhibit correct choices at a far 
better than chance level, even though the observers insist that they 
were unaware of the slogans shown. It would be expected further 
that the observers who make such forced—choice identifications of 
the slogans would soon begin to realize that they were indeed able 
to tell what the slogans had been. Thus, by this “training” method, 
subliminal projections would become suprathreshold, that is, they 
would come to exceed the usual criterion for experiences which are 
directly reported. 

What is being said here is that the human observer normally 
adopts a criterion in reporting what he sees which is sufficiently 
strict so that he will almost never make erroneous reports. This 
strict criterion is taught our children from an early age, in that we 
systematically discourage fantasies and hallucinations (as we must). 
Yet, there is information in the sensory systems which can be ex- 
tracted when we provide the required circumstances. The most ef- 
fective circumstances apparently include freedom from “punish- 
ment” for making erroneous reports, and the use of indirect indi- 
cators of discrimination (such as forced—choices) rather than the 
use of direct indicators (such as the word “yes”). 

We may inquire, finally, as to whether or not there is any spe- 
cial feature of subliminal stimuli which makes them particularly 
compelling. As far as our experiments go, there is only evidence that 
stimuli which can become suprathreshold with practice, or with an 
indicator not requiring explicit awareness, have the unusual charac- 
teristic that observers seem intrigued with them before they have 
come to respond to them habitually. Perhaps stimuli within this 
range have a novelty value unlike other stimuli. However, our ex- 
periments suggest that this novelty does not occur until the poten- 
tialities of these stimuli are somehow made clear to the observers, 
and wears off once the observers’ criteria have been altered so as to 
bring them above the threshold level. 
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With more meaningful matcrial, such as slogans, since the dis- 
criminatory framework is more complex, the observer may be aware 
of one level of information concerning the slogans at all times, but 
unaware of the slogan at a higher level of information. In such a 
circumstance, the question whether or not the observer “saw” the 
slogan is ambiguous; the observer must be provided an explicit 
framework of discrimination with respect to which he can reveal the 
information he possesses about the slogan. Since it is likely that 
the observer will have developed a strict criterion, he will not nor- 
mally reveal the extent of information he possesses about the slogan 
if asked if he “saw” it. The extent of information possessed by the 
observer can only be determined by a refined measurement tech- 
nique involving a clearly defined framework of discrimination, as 
indicated above. 

Some will argue that subliminal projections may have an un- 
usually compelling effect because they affect the subconscious or the 
unconscious. Our experiments shed no light on this question. As in- 
dicated, systematic studies of slogans should be made, analogous 
to the studies we have made of the simple light discs. Such studies 
should reveal the extent to which discriminatory capacity for these 
slogans exists both with indicator responses such as yes-no which 
involve an explicit awareness, and with responses such as forced- 
choice which do not involve such an explicit awareness. Such studies 
may well demonstrate that subliminal slogans are not unlike the 
subliminal stimuli we have already studied and that they possess 
neither the possibilities or dangers of unusual influence on observers 


exposed to them. 


Gobbledygook means using needlessly difficult words to carry little bits 
of meaning. It crops up in industrial reports, business records, articles and 
letters. Gobbledygook is also known as “bafflegab.” No matter what term 
you use, however, it’s guaranteed to turn the plainest English into meaningless 
hash. Here is a famous historical speech, after it has been rewritten by a 
gobbledygook artist. See if you can recognize it: 

“Approximately .87 century in the past, the predecessors of this convened 
assemblage engendered on this continent a newly established autonomus enter- 
prise, characterized by its aura of disenthrallment and adhibiting the postulate 
that all representatives of the genus homo sapiens are fabricated in a state 
of enfranchisement.” 

Fortunately for his listeners, Lincoln said it more simply at Gettysburg. 

—The Journal of Industrial Engineering, 
September, 1956 
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SOME DEVELOPMENTS IN DOCTORAL WORK 
IN COMMUNICATION 


Paut J. DeEuUTSCHMANN 


Living as we do in the midst of a “communication revolution”, 
we are constantly reminded of the increases in the means of com- 
munication. Indeed, the outstanding characteristic of this revolu- 
tion has been the multiplication and improvement of ways of de- 
livering a message from one human to another. In the United 
States, for example, there have been manifest changes in the meth- 
ods of communication in the postwar period. The ubiquitous use of 
television—if not its effect—is obvious. There have been other post- 
war caanges, less noticeable but of great importance, in the expan- 
sion of the magazine medium and the development of the book as 
a mass medium. 

The communication revolution is not confined to the United 
States. It is going on around the world. Increasingly, it is becom- 
ing difficult to find a culture which is dependent solely upon oral, 
face-to-face communication. Primitive and underdeveloped states 
are moving toward what Daniel Lerner calls “media systems” of 
communication. As he notes, the movement is one-way. There are 
no cultures moving in the opposite direction. 

Changes are not restricted to the mass media field. One of the 
aspects of the revolution is the development of “communications” 
machines. The whole range of developments in the computer field 
has many links to the study of communications. For example, one 
is provided by the attempts to develop machine translation devices, 
which seem closer to realization every day. Another link is provided 
by the recent completion of a concordance of the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas—by the use of IBM machines. Thus machine 
communication is helping the man “here” to talk to the man 
“there”, despite differences in tongues. And it is helping the man 
“now” to communicate with the man “then”—despite differences 
in times. 

It is no accident that this postwar period has also been charac- 
terized by developments in higher education. In part, it has been 


Paul J. Deutschmann—Director Communications Research Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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marked by increased attention to communications problems within 
traditional disciplines. Thus sociologists, psychologists, political 
scientists, and many others are studying problems in their respective 
fields with concern about communications aspects of them. Also, it 
has been marked by study of problems in which there is a central 
focus upon communication. At many institutions today, it is pos- 
sible to do a concentration of doctoral work under the rubric of 
“communication”. And at something like a half dozen institutions, 
it is possible now to obtain a doctor of philosophy degree which 
has the word “communication” in its official title. 

When we look at the programs which have gone farthest along 
the communication road, we find a commonality of parentage. More 
of them stem from journalism than from any other academic area. 
“More” here does not mean a large number, of course. But today 
there exist Ph.D. programs in communication or mass communica- 
tion at Illinois, Iowa, Michigan State, Minnesota, Stanford, Syra- 
cuse, and Wisconsin, all of which are directly or indirectly related 
to schools or departments of journalism. In most cases, there is lit- 
tle relationship to speech, although increasingly speech graduate 
students are participating through course work. 

Some of these programs are journalistic in a professional sense. 
Within some other institutions, several different kinds of programs 
are available, and it can be fairly said that the emphasis is upon 
professional, journalistic programs rather than upon communication 
programs. Missouri and Northwestern are examples of these. But 
even in the most professional program there is at least a concern 
about and a study of all of the mass media as social institutions. At 
best, there is a direct attention to communication which seems far 
from “journalistic”. This might be demonstrated by the statement 
of objectives of the University of Illinois program: 


“To apply the methods and disciplines of the social sciences 
to the basic problems of human communications.” 


Or again, by the statement of objective of the Stanford pro- 
gram: 


“To train superior students in the methodology and theory 
of the behavioral sciences that prepare them to do research 
in communications.” 
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Several factors have helped create these broad programs. The 
study of propaganda by journalists was one. It became necessary to 
investigate all kinds of propaganda—not merely newspaper mate- 
rials. It became necessary to study the works of political scientists 
like Lasswell and psychologists like Doob. It became necessary to 
use fairly complex research methods—such as content analysis. 

The concept of mass communications was another. Gaining 
currency after the Commission on the Freedom of the Press made its 
report, the phrase was used to signal concern with the entire mass 
media field. Thus movies and books and radio came under consid- 
eration. And as journalism educators wanted to learn about broad- 
casting, for example, they found themselves poring over the works 
of Lazarsfeld—a sociologist. 

The development of public opinion polling was another. It 
raised the broad problem of social effects of the media and at the 
same time offered a research method. At first considered “journalis- 
tic” by many academicians, it has become a key tool in social sci- 
ence research. Along the way, journalism educators have followed 
its development. 

The uneasy alliance of advertising and the social sciences is an- 
other factor. The importance of advertising programs in journalism 
departments has grown through the years. So has the use of social 
science research by advertisers in the field. These two events have 
provided another infusion. The results of psychological experiments 
along with social science theory, seasoned by practical application, 
have been absorbed. 

The final step has been the transition from concentration upon 
the message (as in propaganda study), or concentration upon effects 
(as in public opinion or advertising research), to an attempt to 
study the process of communication. Here, it becomes necessary 
to study and apply psychological learning theory, information the- 
ory and cybernetics, sociological ‘-ories of action. Here also is 
the opportunity of developing new theory, designed to order the 
variables of the communications process. 

The combination of these factors, then, made journalism a 
fertile ground for the seeds of attention to communications. There 
were no competing advanced graduate programs. There were links 
with other disciplines. There was a growing body of knowledge 
about the media, about communications in politics, about social ef- 
fects of communications, about the communication process. 
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The links to the social sciences helped produce another com- 
mon characteristic of these programs. Most are interdisciplinary in 
course content. Several are interdisciplinary in administration as 
well. Thus at Stanford, the degree is inter-departmental and com- 
mittees advising each candidate ordinarily include representatives 
of Psychology and Sociology, as well as of the Department 
of Communication and Journalism. At Illinois, the program is ad- 
ministered by an interdepartmental committee appointed by the 
Dean of the Graduate College. At Wisconsin the mass communi- 
cations program is under the supervision of a special Graduate 
School Committee. At Minnesota the School of Journalism and the 
Social Sciences Group Committee of the Graduate School do the job. 

The interdisciplinary flavor in administration is also carried 
out in course content. The developing trend of the several pro- 
grams is toward a relatively small core of courses in communica- 
tions, taught in the administrative unit centrally concerned with 
the program. Outside of the core there is course work within the 
social sciences. Here, one will most often find concentrations in 
psychology and sociology, although there may be concentrations in 
political science and research methodology. On that score, there is 
less commonality. Stanford’s program, for example, is distinctly 
concentrated upon quantitative research methods, for all students. 
At Illinois, a larger range of programs is available, including some 
which would be relatively non-quantitative, for example. 

This statement serves to describe the Stanford program: 
“The curriculum focuses on those areas in psychology and sociology that 
relate to communication. Some of this curriculum, whether or not it 
derives from psychology or sociology, is supplied by courses in the Depart- 
ment of Communication and Journalism. It is assumed that the student 
must be adequately prepared in the fields of learning, perception, person- 
ality, and social psychology theory and in those fields in sociology that 
relate to community organization and social stratification. In addition, 
the student is required to take courses in experimental design, test con- 
struction, and attitude scaling. Statistics is required through factor 
analysis. An effort is also made to give each candidate an apprenticeship 
in research; most of the recipients of degrees have been study directors 
of certain projects of the Institute for Communication Research which 
have been financed by grants and contracts.” 

The Illinois program begins by requiring that the candidates 
have had at least one course in psychology, sociology, political sci- 
ence, economics, and statistics. Then it asks for 24 units of graduate 
work distributed as follows: 
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“(a) Four or more units in Communications, including a unit in Com- 
munications 471 (a general discussion of the mass media of communica- 
tions, their role as social institutions, their control and support; content, 
audience and effect of the mass media) and a unit in Communications 472 
(a general discussion of the problem of communications, including the 
individual as a communicating system, symbolic processes, analysis of 
messages, psycholinguistics, and language as social behavior). 

(b) One or more units in research methods or field studies. 


(c) Two minors in social sciences or, in special cases, in other areas ap- 
proved by the administrative committee. A minor is here defined as 
three or more graduate units. 


(d) Electives as needed to make twenty-four units and as approved by 
the administrative committee. The electives are often used to broaden 
the background in social science, to strengthen the minors, or, especially 
in the case of a candidate preparing for experimental work, to add more 
work in statistics and higher mathematics.” 


The Minnesota program specifies seven journalistic fields which 
are regarded as specialized extensions of particular social science 
disciplines. Included among them are: 

Theory of mass communication, a field which seeks to integrate knowledge 


of the communication process, and knowledge about the mass communica- 
tion agencies, into a systematic pattern. 


Communication agencies as social institutions, developed from study of 
basic social, political and economic institutions in interaction with mass 
media. 

Specialized research methodology, the field of quantitative analysis applied 
to social and media data 


There is also work in the history of communications, interna- 
tional communications, economics of communications, and propa- 
ganda and public opinion. 

Another common characteristic of several of these programs is 
that they are integrated with ongoing research activities. At Illinois, 
the program has been closely identified with the Institute of Com- 
munications Research. Stanford also has an extensive research pro- 
gram, in which candidates participate. Minnesota and Wisconsin 
also have done considerable mass communications research, with 
doctoral candidates participating extensively. Research activities 
range over almost all aspects of communications, from studies of 
linguistic behavior, through analysis of mass media audiences, into 
experimental investigations of the effects of message variables. 

This research activity is most important to the development of 
the programs, providing a flow of new information, sometimes 
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creating new courses, and stimulating students to apply their knowl- 
edge in the study of communication problems. 

The development of the Ph.D. program in Communication Arts 
at Michigan State University is an interesting and in many ways 
unique part of the evolution of communications education. In the 
first place, the program is offered by the College of Communication 
Arts, an organization unique in its own right. The College repre- 
sents the combination of a School of Journalism, a Department of 
Speech, a Department of General Communication Arts, and a Com- 
munications Research Center. 

This milieu has helped produce an emphasis upon public com- 
munications alone. Members of the speech faculty have participated 
in the development of the program and will offer important courses 
within it. Considerable attention will be given to the study of face- 
to-face communication, to communication in small groups, and to 
attempts to apply communication theories to the full range of events 
which are involved in human communication. 

It is expected that this will make for the broadest range of 
doctoral programs yet offered in communication. Thus, there is the 
possibility of concentrating upon quantitative communication re- 
search based upon sociological and psychological theory. There also 
is the possibility of the concentration upon mass communication 
which might be appropriate for a teacher of advertising or radio- 
television or the kind of concentration upon the communications 
process which might be appropriate for a teacher of communication 
skills at the college level. 

The nature of the program is indicated by the description of 
the three fields: 


Communication Theory and Process 

Study of the models of the communication process which have developed 
in psychology, sociology, political science, journalism, speech, and other 
fields; of the elements in the communications process and their variable 
characteristics which are relevant to changes in the effects of communica- 
tion; of the relevant research in journalism and speech, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, political science, and other fields which bear upon the communica- 
tion process; and of the constant relationships which have been establish- 
ed in field and laboratory studies. 


Mass Communications 
Study of the backgrounds of the media, in the U.S. and abroad, including 
newspapers, magazines, books, radio, television, and movies, their social 
significance, current and continuing problems of responsibility, audience 
extent and characteristics, economic characteristics, legal responsibilities 
and restraints, relationships with governments. 
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Communications Research Methods 

Study of research methods which have been developed in the ~mmunica- 
tions field, plus study of social science research methods, <ad especially 
quantitative methods. 


Each student will concentrate in one of the three fields. This 
means doing increased course work in it and a dissertation on a 
subject matter related to it. In most instances, the added courses 
will come from the social sciences. 

The interdisciplinary flavor of the content of the M.S.U. pro- 
gram follows the trend already mentioned. So did the planning of 
the program. An interdisciplinary committee, including representa- 
tives of sociology, psychology, political science, history, communca- 
tion skills, English, and education, as well as broadcasting, speech, 
journalism, and communications research, participated in its de- 
velopment. Of the Communication Arts faculty members most 
directly concerned with the doctoral program, five are graduates 
of communications programs—two from Illinois, two from Wiscon- 
sin, and one from Stanford. 

At Michigan State there is also an ongoing research program. 
It is provided through the Communications Research Center of the 
College of Communication Arts. Faculty members involved in the 
Ph.D. program also are on the staff of the Center and are actively 
engaged in the study of communications problems. This provides 
the opportunity for candidates to become involved in research, as 
well as a means of enriching the curriculum through the utilization 
of findings. 

Whatever the future of this educational trend, it will certainly 
not be an easy one for those who seek to know more about com- 
munication. For this human behavior is at once disarmingly simple 
and hopelessly complex. Communication studies sometimes turn up 
profound findings, but they also turn up simplicities which hardly 
seem worth the trouble. At the same time, study of communication 
seems especially important today. The communication revolution 
provides an exciting framework, but it is not a framework without 
problems. The linguist Sapir said a long time ago: “It is a ques- 
tion whether the obvious increase of overt communication is not con- 
stantly being corrected, as it were, by the creation of new obstacles 
to communication.” 

If the new programs need a challenge, Sapir has provided it. 














NOTES, QUOTES, AND ANECDOTES 


A DICTIONARY OF MASS COMMUNICATION 


ADVENTURE MOVIE: A love story with alligators——Hollywood 
Producer 


BRAINSTORMING: The anguished effort of the bureaucrat to 
keep the new oral demands of electronic simultaneity in the 
groove of lineality—Marshall Mc] shan 


CLASSIC: A book everyone wants to have read and nobody wants 
to read—Mark Twain 


COMEDIAN: A man who fills his mouth with marbles and lets one 
out every time he tells a joke, until he has lost all his marbles. 
—Jackie Gleason 


COMMERCIAL: Timely little shopping hints calculated to make 
the sponsors rich—George Gobel 


CONSUMER: A person who operates intellectually on the level 
of the New York Daily News, morally on that of Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, and politically and economically in a total vacuum.— 
Wolcott Gibbs 


CULTURAMA: A belated showing of “The Cisco Kid” to TV own- 
ers in Tokyo. 


ETAOIN SHRDLU: What linotypers do all over the place when 
a pretty girl walks through the shop.—Esquire 


HIGHBROW: The kind of person who looks at a sausage and 
thinks of Picasso—A. P. Herbert 


IMPACTIONIST: One who hits subjects a glancing blow.—James 
Thurber 


JOURNALISM: The idolization of contemporary gods, such as 
cinema stars, sports heroes, and clean-faced high-school girl gradu- 
ates.—Clifton Fadiman 


NEWS: Anything to gladden the readers’ hearts or throw the fear 
of God into them.—cCari Sandburg 
[ 84] 
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PERSONALITY: One who gets up in the world without having to 
get up in the morning—Sarah Vaughan 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: The art of slapping a man on the back 
with one hand and picking his pocket with the other. 


REPORTER: A homunculus at the end of a telephone wire, the 
reduction of whose observations to prose is commonly farmed out 
to literary castrati—H. L. Mencken 


REVIEWER: One who writes the way Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow used to look.—Wolcott Gibbs 


TELEVISION: The graveyard of motion pictures——Bob Hope 


TOGETHERNESS: A new name for immoderate and obsessive 
domesticity——Joseph Wood Krutch 


UPPER CRUST: A bunch of crumbs held together by a lot of 
dough.—Changing Times. 


WIRE PULLER: A garbage collector who pulls political wires to 
get himself appointed manager of the city dump.—H. L. 
Mencken 

—c.m.b. 


THE TEACHER’S FUNCTION 


In education through the literary arts, there are three principal components 
in the act of learning —the writer, the student, the teacher. They are in the 
midst of a creative process. The writer has seen one or another part of life 
in a certain way. With the talent he can command, he writes about it, dis- 
covering a literary form which will convey his total meaning. The teacher, 
by choosing a particular work for his students to read has made the claim 
that this work has significance for them. As a creative artist in the medium 
of education, the teacher invents a style of his own to convey to his students 
the meaning he finds in the work. He looks for a way to involve his students 
with the ideas and values which compose the work itself. The student enters 
this process, bringing whatever he can to it, and if the process is successful, 
he projects himself into the life and mind of the writer, and learns from the 
writer and the teacher something more than was possible before, something 
more than he could find by himself. This is an act which links together the 
consciousness of the student with that of the writer. The teacher provides the 
means by which the link is made. 

—Harold Taylor in College English, February, 1957 








RESEARCH NOTES 


Source: Psychological Abstracts for 1957 
What Makes You Think So? Three Studies 


1. Subjects reported on the shorter of two lines in a number of drawings 
of small squares “after overhearing one or more individuals” make a 
previous report. Among the results, “The most successful method of 
obtaining compliance with false communications was to use three con- 
federates whose judgments were endorsed as being right by the experi- 
menter. The most successful method of obtaining disagreement with true 
communications involved establishing” a prior set and “mistrust of the 
source of the communications ... .” 
—Luchins, Abraham S., and Luchins, Edith H., “On Conformity 
with True and False Communications,” Jouradl of Social 
Psychology, 1955, 42, 283-303. 


2. “In a study of the use of one-way communications to change group- 
anchored attitudes, members of a college group listened to a recorded 
speech contrary to their norms. An audience that was heard to applaud 
the main points in the speech was described for some subjects (the mem- 
bers’ applause subjects) as composed of members of the college group; 
for others (the outside applause subjects) it was composed of anonymous 
outsiders . The members’ applause subjects exhibited more immediate 
opinion change in the directions advocated by the speech than did the 
other subjects. The members’ applause subjects also showed a greater 
tendency to misinterpret the speaker’s point of view, judging it to be 
more similar to the college norms than did the outsider’s applause subjects. 
—Kelly, Harold H. and Woodruff, Christine L., “Members Re- 
actions to Apparent Group Approval of a Counter-norm Com- 
munication,” Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, 1956, 

52, 67-74. 


3. A study was made to determine the effect on smoking behavior of 
newspaper, magazine, radio, and television stories about the relationship of 
smoking to cancer. Conclusions: “Among non-smokers, the higher the educa- 
tion the more likely the person is to accept this relationship as proved. For 
the smokers, however, . . . the higher the education the less likely they are 
to accept it.” Smokers are also less likely to report having read articles on 
health and science. 
—Cannell, Charles F. and MacDonald, James C., “The Impact 
of Health News on Attitudes and Behavior,” Journalism Quar- 
terly, 1956, 33, 315-323. 


Experiments, Studies, and Theories: Five Reports 





1. Anyone doing research in or teaching communication is obligated to 
become literate in information theory. Wilbur Schramm has discussed the 
nature of information theory and some of its possible applications to re- 
search on mass communications. He has also offered formulas, how to 
compute them, and suggested readings. 
—Schramm, Wilbur, “Information Theory and Mass Communica- 
tion,” Journalism Quarterly, 1955, 32, 131-146. 
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AN EXTENSION OF THE “LASSWELL FORMULA” 


RiIcHARD Brappock 











AN EXTENSION OF THE “LASSWELL FORMULA” 
RicHARD BRADDOCK 


Many people have profitably taught and conducted research in 
communication in terms of the “Lasswell formula”—the question 
WHO says WHAT in WHICH CHANNEL to WHOM with WHAT 
EFFECT? Indebtedness is great to Professor Harold Lasswell for 
his pioneer identification of these five facets of the communicative 
process in The Communication of Ideas (edited by Lyman Bryson 
and published in New York by the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies in 1948.) 

It has been clear for some years that there are more consider- 
ations than five and that the considerations are interrelated, not 
distinct fields of study. For example, in the Teachers College Record 
of November, 1955, Joseph T. Klapper illustrates the “mutual in- 
fluence and interplay” of EFFECT with WHOM: “A media appeal 
to get out and vote . . . may bring a citizen of Boston to the polls, 
while reinforcing the apathy or bitterness of a Negro in a poll-tax 
state.” 

Six years ago, when teaching a liberal arts course in mass com- 
munication (described in the Journal of Communication of Summer, 
1956), I found that the students needed a series of questions from 
which to draw if their analyses were to have value. Working in part 
from the “Lasswell formula,” lectures by Irving Lorge in the psy- 
chology of communication, and various readings, I prepared a list 
of questions on the “seven aspects of the communicative process” — 
WHO says WHAT to WHOM under WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES 
through WHAT MEDIUM for WHAT PURPOSE with WHAT 
EFFECT? Because the questions proved helpful to me, I submit 
them here for what they may be worth to anyone else teaching, 
doing research, or preparing communication for issue through the 
mass media. 


1. WHO—the communicator 
a. as an individual 
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What is his intellectual background: wide or narrow, 
deep or shallow, academic or practical, original or hack- 
neyed? 

What is his attitude towards those present and/or ab- 
sent: defending, attacking, confidential, assuming, hostile, 
vain, condescending, humorous (what kind of humor?), 
or critical? 

What is his style, and how does that reflect his attitude? 
Is it studied, facile, ponderous, plain, elaborate, precious, 
confused, or full of cliches? 

What does he choose as common ground between him- 
self and his audience? What does that tell us about him 
and about his conception of the audience? 

What is his personal power, prestige, wealth, position? 
What groups is he a member of, even though he may not 
speak for the groups in this communication? 

What has he said and done in the past? 

What is his personal stake in all this? Is it your stake? 
Is it society’s? 

representative of a group 

What purposes does his group have (stated or implied) ? 
Are its purposes yours? To what extent? What other 
groups does it favor or support? 

What purposes and groups is his group opposed to? 
Are you opposed to them, too? To what extent? 

What experiential (including emotional) background does 
his group have? What does it have at stake in this and 
other areas? Is its stake your stake? Society’s stake? 
Who are the other members of this group, and what 
groups are they in other than this one? Are these “other 
members” conscious of what the group’s aims are and 
helping achieve them, or have they merely lent their 
names to a high-sounding cause? 

What are the group’s symbols, and what do they mean? 
What means does the group wish to use to achieve its 
purposes? What other groups have used these means in 
the past and are using them in the present? What effect 
will these means have on you and on society? What 
effect will they have on individuals who are opposed to 
this group’s purposes or means? 
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2. WHAT—the message (two inseparable aspects: content and 
presentation) 
a. content 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


What does it say in report language? Are the reports 
true? 

What does it say by implication? Are the implications 
logical? 

What are its basic assumptions? What values does it 
hold? 

To what extent is it informative, directive, emotive? 
What do you think it might mean? Ask every conceiv- 
able question about it. (See 2al above.) How much of 
the content do you frankly not understand? 

What do you think it does mean? (Get this by compar- 
ing what it might mean to the other aspects of the com- 
municative process.) 

What do you think of it? 


b. presentation 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Is the communicator trying to present all of the facts 
and interpretations which the audience needs to make 
up its own judgments? 

If the communicator is presenting his interpretations and 
evaluations, does he draw these from the facts, or does he 
present his generalizations first and then present the facts 
which fit the generalizations? 

Is the communicator fooling himself or trying to manip- 
ulate the audience through “logical fallacies” or “de- 
honest presentation? 

Is good content suffering here through inept present- 
ation? Or is an honest purpose suffering through dis- 
vices of the propagandist’’? 


3. to WHOM—the audience 
a. What knowledge and interest groups are represented? Which 
significant groups are not present? 


b. Did 


the audience come with certain expectations? 


c. Is the audience a public, an aggregate, a mob? 


d. Is the audience a captive audience? 
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e. Are many shades of opinion represented? How do their vari- 
ous representatives react? Is there a prevailing climate of 
opinion? 

f. Is the audience “rigged”? That is, have “spokesmen,” clap- 
pers, booers, or questioners been planted? Is a small model 
audience submitted to trigger the reactions of the regular 
audience? 

g. What effect is mass emotion having? How does this affect 
the presentation of the message? 

h. Is the audience sympathetic, antagonistic, apathetic? What 
effect does this have on the message and communicator? 

i. If the communicator has not fitted his message to the audi- 
ence, what effect might it have had if he had fitted it to them? 

j. Is the audience encouraged or permitted to pose, or kept from 
posing, challenging questions then and there? 


. WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES 


a. time 
(1) Are the facts, inferences and judgments of the message 
applicable to the present, or are they inextricably a part 

of the past or future? 

(2) Are words being used the meanings of which have 
changed in such a way that the message is changed? 

(3) Was the message, or a quotation in it, affected at the 
time by circumstances which do not exist or which have 

been enlarged? 

(4) Is it taken for granted that what has been good or true is 
necessarily good or true today? 

(5) Have new pertinent facts or theories come to light since 
the time of the creation of this message? 

b. setting 

(1) What effect is the audience having on the message and its 
effect? 

(2) Did the communicator select the circumstances to achieve 
some purpose? 

(3) Was the communicator in a position in which he was forc- 
ed or expected to say something? (Was he acting as a 
spokesman for a group, being paid to say something, be- 

ing influenced by superiors, and so forth?) 








5. 
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(4) If this communicator were giving his message under other 
circumstances, what effect would it have on the effect? 

(5) What contributory effects are being supplied by lights, 
music, platform or other elevation, background decora- 
tion, events, and so forth? 


WHAT MEDIUM 

a. Does it imply a mass or selected audience? If selected, who has 
been selected, and for what probable purpose? 

b. Can the audience see the communicator’s expression, gestures, 
dress, and so on? 

c. Does the use of the medium permit the audience to: 

(1) reflect upon portions of the message before it sweeps on 
to a new portion? 

(2) ask questions on or dispute one phase of the message be- 
fore going on? 

(3) see how other members of the audience are reacting? 

d. Does the medium require oversimplification of the message? 
If so, what has been omitted? Could some other, less restric- 
tive medium have been used instead? 

e. Are the techniques of the medium being exploited in an origi- 
nal or in a hackneyed manner? 

f. Is this message being accepted or rejected more because of its 
presentation through this medium than because of its content? 

g. Would the content or effect of the communication be signif- 
icantly altered if a different medium were used? How? 


-. WHAT PURPOSE 


a. Are the communicator’s motives deliberate or unconscious? 
b. Are his objectives revealed, concealed, or delayed-revealed? 

(1) What effect would it have on the audience if his conceal- 
ed objectives were revealed? 

(2) What effect would it have had if delayed-revealed objec- 
tives had been revealed from the beginning of the mess- 
age? 

(3) Is he deliberately or unconsciously concealing his objec- 
tives? 

c. Is it his purpose to pass on information, express feelings and 
attitudes, excite feelings and attitudes, or get the audience to 
do something or consent? 
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d. What does he want the audience to do? (This is half the 
story.) 

e. How would it affect the communicator if we did what he wants 

us to do? 

f. How would it affect his group or others: those present, absent; 
society? How would it affect those to whom the communicator 
or his group are antagonistic? 

g. How are other factors of the communicative process affecting 
his purpose? 

h. Although presented as recreational or esthetic, are his purposes 
having other effects? 


7. WHAT EFFECT (This, of course, is the most important 
aspect.) 

a. What would it mean to the audience, society, the communica- 
tor, and others if the action were taken which the communica- 
tor proposes or insinuates? 

b. What facility or difficulty has the audience for performing the 
suggested behavior? 

c. Are others trying to gain this same effect through better or 
worse means? 

d. Is his means the best means of achieving the end proposed? 

e. What indirect effects could the action called for have on per- 
sons and groups who have not been considered? 


OPERATIONAL DEFINITION 


First of all, I believe the word “housewife” is, in most cases, a misnomer— 
though unfortunately it is a better description of some women than “home- 
maker.” Such women put house ahead of home, and then they are only 
cleaning women and cooks. Such women cannot —or refuse to — discipline 
themselves to do each day’s work well enough to create a place of beauty 
and order for family life. 

The real homemaker, however, loves her home. Her house is only part of 
home. Home is the total environment and atmosphere in which the family 
lives. It includes the yard, the garden, the flowers on the table, the books 
in the living room, the music in the air, good talk as well as television, family 
excursions as well as indoor games on a winter’s evening. The life shared by 
every member of the family with every other makes the atmosphere of home. 
And this atmosphere doesn’t just happen. It has to be created — and it is the 
woman in the home who does the most to create it. 

—Pearl S. Buck in Everywoman’s, May, 1957 














REVIEWS 


Teacuinc Enciise Grammar. By Robert C. Pooley. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957; pp. 207. $2.50. 


Since the drama inherent in controversy is irresistible, it is not unusual to 
see grammar treated more as a controversial issue than as a matter for impartial 
inquiry. The vehemeace of composition teachers who affirm there is no neces- 
sary connection between knowledge of grammar and writing ability is eclipsed 
only by the vehemence of the drill masters who prescribe larger and more bit- 
ter doses of grammar for those who must learn to write. A teacher who naively 
asks whether grammar should be taught, and why, may easily precipitate a con- 
troversy, but chances are the ensuing debate session will not answer the ques- 
tion. Such a teacher, however, can find a definite and dispassionate answer in 
Robert C. Pooley’s Teaching English Grammar. 

Mr. Pooley believes grammar should be taught and he knows why he be- 
lieves it. It should be taught as a means to an end; the end is the ability to 
construct written sentences which are clear and pleasingly varied. Since he so 
clearly understands the distinction between usage and grammar, he can and 
does take grammar out of the realm of controversy and shows its relationship 
to the construction of written sentences. 

Mr. Pooley believes further that, unless grammar is taught inductively, 
grammatical concepts will remain a mystery to the majority of students. The 
instruction, he says, should proceed slowly, accompanied by much experience 
in writing. The student should be led to induce the grammatical concept 
through guided inspection of his own sentences. Mr. Pooley attributes the fail- 
ure of many students to grasp grammar to the prevalent practice of teaching 
grammar deductively and to mistaking means for ends. 

Teaching English Grammar presents a plan whereby grammatical concepts 
may be taught in an orderly progression that begins in the lower grades and 
continues through the eleventh grade. The plan presupposes that the traditional 
nomenclature will continue to be used, at least for many generations to come, 
because: (1) he is skeptical about the possibility of rooting out a so firmly 
established tradition, and (2) he is not convinced that the structural linguists, 
who propose a new nomenclature, have as yet produced a fool-proof method 
for identifying word classes by structure alone. While he finds the work of 
Fries and others admirable, he thinks they are over-confident, if they think 
they can dispense completely with lexical meaning. For example, in the follow- 
ing headline, he points out, manly would be construed as a class 4 rather than 
a class 3 word unless one considered its lexical content: Bus Crews Manly in 
Emergency. Hence, until the structuralists fully convince him, Mr. Pooley will 
string along with the good old noun, verb, adjective, and adverb. 

Mr. Pooley’s plan, if followed, would eliminate the waste and tedium which 
now comes from learning, forgetting, and relearning the same subject matter in 
successive grades. In short, it would replace rote learning of definitions with an 
understanding of concepts. The strength of the plan lies in what it would do 
to make grammar meaningful and useful to our youth; its weakness lies in 
that it fails, understandably, to provide the miracle drug for breaking down old 
habits and prejudices. Those who enjoy teaching grammar as an end in itself 
will not appreciate the released time for writing which Mr. Pooley’s plan per- 
mits; neither will they enjoy examining with students sentences which have 
not been carefully contrived to show that the rule book is right. 

[94] 
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Teaching English Grammar is not a “how to” book to the extent that this 
review thus far has implied. It examines attitudes toward the instruction of 
grammar from its earliest introduction into the curriculum and traces the ef- 
forts to classify the parts of speech from the time of Aristotle to the present. 
From widely scattered sources, it draws together information which should be 
a part of every English teacher’s background. 

—Nora Landmark 


Michigan State University 


Encuiso As a Seconp Lancuace: By William J. Nemser. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1957; pp. 180. $3.50. 


With ever-increasing numbers of foreign students entering American colleges 
and universities, there has grown a need for intensive training in English both 
here and abroad. This need has been partially met by the publication of a 
number of new language texts, not all of which have utilized the findings of 
modern linguistic research in the preparation of materials. Therefore, when a 
text appears based on a systematic comparison of the language of the native 
speaker with the language to be learned, such an event is to be greeted with 
pleasure. English as a Second Language by Nemser and associates is such a 
text. 

Specifically developed for speakers of Hungarian, the book consists of six 
major units, subdivided into fifteen lessons, in addition to an appendix con- 
taining a summary of the sound system and the structural signals of Ameri- 
can English. The lessons are aimed at beginning and intermediate students and 
cover problems in pronunciation, structure, and vocabulary. Though the prob- 
lems are based on a comparative analysis of English and Hungarian, the text 
can be adapted to speaker of other languages for which scientific materials for 
learning English havc not yet been prepared. 

English as a Second Language has a number of virtues. For one thing, gen- 
eralizations and explanations about language have been kept to a minimum. 
They are clear, brief, and amply illustrated. 

In the lessons on pronunciation, the authors have given rightful prominence 
to the suprasegmentals. Often misunderstandings are due not so much to the 
substitution of isolated sounds as to substitution of intonation, stress, and rhy- 
thm patterns of the speaker’s native language. 

The present text, incidentally uses three, rather than four, levels of stress. 

In the lessons on structure, there is considerable emphasis on the formula- 
tion of question patterns, which usually prove to be difficult for students of 
English as a second language. Exercises to secure mastery of both grammatical 
patterns and pronunciation are plentiful. 

The format of the book is entirely pleasing. All in all, English as a Second 
Language is a useful addition to the growing number of language texts based 
on sound linguistic principles. 

—William Schwab 


Michigan State University 
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Tue Measurement Or Meaninc. By Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and 
Percy H. Tannenbaum. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1957; pp. 342. 
$7.50. 


This book is in effect a group-research progress report on the development 
of an objective measure of meaning. As such it provides a method for adapting 
the “semantic differential” to problems in the areas of clinical and social psy- 
chology, linguistics and mass communications, sociology and political science. 

The semantic differential is basically a combination of controlled association 
and scaling procedures. The subject is provided with a concept to be differenti- 
ated and a set of bipolar adjectival scales which indicate the direction of his 
association and its intensity on a seven-step scale. A small sample is taken from 
the linguistic and non-linguistic behaviors mediated by a symbolic process and 
not very susceptible to other sources of variation. 

The semantic differential is not to be considered a tesi but rather a techni- 
que of measurement. It can be used in clinical work where a test oi significant 
concepts can be used against a standard form of the differential to record prog- 
ress of the case in question. The authors admit that it has limitations in coord- 
ination of the theoretical concepts and the empirical techniques of measure- 
ments. 

The first half of the book gives the theoretical background and logic of 
semantic measurement, the basic factor analysis of the research and clinical 
evaluation of the measurement procedures used. The second part describes the 
applications of semantic differential which have been made by the authors, col- 
leagues, and students. This book reports the results of over fifty studies during 
a period of six years. The most important of these was the Eve White, Black 
and Jane case. The case concerned a young woman with three very distinct per- 
sonalities: Eve White, the rather timid housewife and mother; Eve Black, the 
young and spirited seductive girl; and Jane, an altogether different third per- 
son. The models made from the data graphically portray the semantic dif- 
ferential in this triple-personality case. 

In the chapter on ‘Semantic Measurement in Communication Research’ is 
a description of the nomenclature used in the process called communication. In 
addition it contains applications of semantic measurement to the problems of 
human communication such as those found in psycholinguistic studies, experi- 
mental aesthetics, and communication effect studies. 

The approaches to the measurement of meaning are evaluated according to 
such standard criteria as objectivity, validity, reliability, comparability, sensitiv- 
ity, and utility. 

In their conclusion the authors maintain in chapter 8 that their instrument, 
semantic differential, has validity in measuring certain aspects of meaning. The 
authors, however, admit that the problems of meaning are so complex in the 
human behavior pattern, and are made even more complex, since they are tied 
up with those of human thinking or cognition, that the utilization of their 
measuring instrument may seem a bit crude at this stage of application. The 
book ends with the authors’ promise to continue their work on this frontier 
of knowledge by further development, evaluation, and refinement of this partic- 
ular measuring technique. Furthermore, they will welcome constructive sug- 
gestions from students and scholars alike who are interested in the measure- 
ment of meaning. 

—Elbert R. Moses, Jr. 
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